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local dictionary, and anticipates  the vast
audience that will one clay require his work.

rp       7  .                                                      J         J.

J-o mm language is the instrument not so
much of literature as of  daily association.
He thinks of a dictionary as a book of ref-
erence for the   plain reader, and  a guide
to him in the correct use of his vernacu-
lar.    Johnson,  proud of   his literary heri-
tage, burdened with a sense of his own in-
adequacy, at once confesses the dignity of
his work and the melancholy of his own
nature.    He acknowledges the limitation of
his own philological attainments, and rests
his^ claims to honor upon the fullness with
which he has gathered and arranged  the
materials scattered through the vast area of
English literature.    The one sees the sub-
ject from the side of nationality, the other
from that of literature.    Webster is think-
ing^ of his own people, Johnson of the un-
national tribe of scholars and men of letters.
The historical associations justify each, for
Johnson was distinctly the  member of   a
great class which was beginning to asserfc
its independence of social authority.    With
all his byalty to his king, he was at heart a
republican in literature, and stoutly denied